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■ ^^^ -shall here attempt to resuscitate one of 

Jhe iniiuortal dead, Donizetti. 

^ TDliis composer, so prematurely and so cru- 

elly.,taken away from art, belongs to the coii- 

iHeloporaneoas musical period. He would be 

td day yciunger than Bossini, Mercadante, or 

JPic<j^/|or these tliree Italian masters, Pic- 

oini, ^'eiroadante, and Donizetti,, succeeded 

. Bossiai^ as the triumvirs to Csesar. 

■ Af lihe time we piiblish this sketch of his 
^^jjj^re inusical life, Gaetano Donizetti would 
not yet have achieved his seventieth year, 
having been bom at Bergamo the 29th of 
November, 1797. He was the fourth child of 
Andrea Donizetti, at first a weaver, and af- 
terwards employed at the Mo)U-de-piet£, and 
of Domenica Nava. 

As usual, and especially in Italy, his father 
destined him for the bar. With our neigh- 
bors the other side of the Alps, the parents 
regularly wish their children to become law- 



yers, when .they do not prefer to see tliem 
physicians. The number of lawyers is in- 
calculable : it far* surpasses that of clients or 
patients ; so much so that if the physicians 
did not kill those who maintain them with- 
out cause, the former would inevita,bly die 
of misery and hunger. 

Open the biographical dictionary, the his- 
tory of painters, of musicians of all styles 
,and evejy kind ; you' will find that nine out 
^ t«n >]nong them were destined for this 
tQsrofession. In vain did they show the most 
srely repugnance for this profession, in vain 
tey*show mai'ked aptitude foi; toci' 

such mi"art;-the p^eai '"'^ 

inexorable. JQ^te with 'H^bu' said 

Ma^Tol Tiwete alia rellglane 

Tal oh'era nato a olngersi dl spada 

E fate re d'un uom oh'e da semxone, etc. 

You see Tasso lamenting the restraints of 
society. Poor Torquato paled none the less 
under the intiicacies of jurisprudence, and 
it was upon the margins of his schoolbooks 
that he sketched, at the age of eighteen, his 
first poem, Rinaldo, with which he preluded 
the imperishable epic, Jerusalem. 

A stanza of this juvenile essay has be- 
queathed to us the bitter but resigned plaint 
of the young lawyer who was destined later 
to be one of the greatest poets of Italy : "It 
was thus," said he, "that in amusing my- 
self, I already sang of the loves and misfor- 
tunes of Binaldo, whilst I stole away a few 
hours for other studies before my twentieth 
year ; other studies, yes, by which I hoped 
to soften the position which made my for- 
tune too mercenary ; ungrateful studies that 
overwhelming me -with their weight, left me 
ignored by the world, and made mo insup- 
portable to myself." 

Donizetti was then to become a lawj'er like 
so many other artists who have preceded and 
who will follow him. He performed his 
duty, but it was against his inclinations. He 
had a soul essentially artistic, but he had not 
at that time examined his ■ aspirations. He 
loved his art in general, but had not yet 
chosen for this or that manifestation. Woidd 
ho be painter, poet, or architect? He did 



I not know himself. He tried successively 
each of the various branches of art. He 
studied design with feverish zeal, he drew 
architectural plans, he wrote verses ; but the 
verses, plans, designs, only satisfied him in- 
diflferently. Notwithstanding all this, he did 

' not the less cultivate his mind, and although 

I he had but a superficial knowledge of these 
various acquirements, he still amassed trea- 
sures of ideas, which later were as useful to 

I ' 

himseU as they were agreeable to the persons 
! who sought his comiiauy. 
'^yjejength, one fine day, young Donizetti 
^^^^^d that he had been until that time 
groping his way, and that his real Vocation 
was for music As he waai n a measure the 
Benjamin of his father, 'fepjS! I5is being the 
youngest of the family, this unlooked-for de- 
tei-niination met with no opposition on the 
part of his parents. 

" Tiy it then, "said his father, "but under- 
stand that it ^^•^ll be necessary to work hard 
and steadily. You have only an imperfect 
knowledge of the new art that you have cho- 
sen. It is re-commencing an entire educa- 
tion. Eecolleet tliat I have not much to 
leave you at my death. Do you beUeve that 
music will support you ?" 

" I believe so," said the young man, with 
the proud confidence of youth. 

"Then be it so," replied the father, with 
resignation. "We will see if the musician 
proves better than the lawyer, than the 
painter, or the architect. " 

" Michael Angelo," reislied young Gaeta- 
no, "was at the some time painter, poet, 
sculptor and architect. As I cannot be Uke 
him, I will at least be a musician, and I pro- 
mise you, my father, that you will not regret 
having given me the means of following my 
new career." 

"Decide for the musician," sidd ijoor An- 
drea, who would not for the world have wish- 
ed to discourage his beloved Gaetano. 

At that time Simon Mayr was at Bergamo. 
The future author of " Lucia di Lammer- 
moor " could not have found a wiser Mentor 
or a better godfather. It was, therefore, to 
Mayr that Donizetti's father addressed him- 
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self for the re-making of Gaetano's musical 
education. 

Mayr conversed some moments with 
young Donizetti,' showed him the difficult 
side of his career, concealing the flowers 
and showing him only the thorns, and when 
he saw the faith of his pupU was strong, that, 
far from discouraging him or causing him to 
waver, he promised himself to conquer every 
obstacle, lie saidthe same as the faiSier: "Be 
itso!" 

Donizetti had dn extraordinary aptitude 
for art. One can form an idea of it from 
the different essays made during his youth. 
Providence had endowed him with a fine 
organization, as weU from a jihysical point 
of view as from an intellectual. He pos- 
sessed a wonderful memory, and no less 
marvellous facility for learning. He was an 
assiduous student, and, what is more, he ac- 
quired very easily — too easily, perhaps. A 
profound observer would, from the first of 
the future composer's coi-eer, have discover- 
ed in him the brUUant and voluminous im- 
provisatore who, later, in certain circum- 
stances, proved prejudicial to the harmonist. 
Donizetti had, above all, a very marked tal- 
ent for assimilation. With less'.talent, he 
would have been but a perpetual imitator. 
Happily, he possessed the sacred iJare'iwilih 
that, imitation is tiansformed, ennobl^i^lS^ 
vated. 

This faculty and Vei-safelity of mind prompt- 
ed him to try all branches, and to succeed in 
all. He ran over the entu-e scale of art; there 
was not a step in the hierarchy of musical 
works that he left unessayed. Nihil intenta- 
tum reliquit, from the factious httle farce 
to the gi'eat opera, from the motet to the 
mass; and when he had weaaied all the con- 
temporaneous poets with furnishing him 
words, he drew from Dante and set to music 
the song of Count UgoUno ! 

" Quo noil ascendum ?" Where shall I not 
ascend ? might have been his motto. And, 
trusting in his star,— he did not say in his 
talent, — ^he advanced always with a step as 
resolute and firm as rapid in the path that 
he had chosen. Only, as this path presented 
itself to him bordered -with the statues of the 
great masters who had preceded him, each 
time that he met upon his way one of these 
great men, he saluted him with respect, stop- 
ping to pay his tribute of homage and admi- 
ration, and from passing over in his memory 
their chef d'ouvres he took upon himself 
something of their style and manner. But 
he did it so gracefully ! No matter. He 
was none the less the chameleon of musical 
art, the Proteus of the lyi-ical stage. 

»<— »-> < 

TO wrosio. 

Begin to ohorme, and as thou siroak'st mine earos 
Wltd thy enohimtmont, melt me Into tears: 
Then let thy aotivo hand soud o'er-thy lyre 
And make my Bplrltn ftuntlok with the Are: 
That done, sink down Into a fllv'rle Btraine 
And make me smooth as halmo and oilo again. 



THE DEATH PAINTEE. 



■■ One fatal rcraembranoe — one sorrow that throws 
Its bleak shade alike o'er our Joys and our woes— . 
To which life nothing darker and brighter can bring, 
For which Joy hath no balm, and affliction no stingl" 

I need not now relate the causes, real or 
supposititious, of the dreadful curse that has 
for so many generations hung over all the 
males of oiu' doomed family ; it is enough to 
state that such a curse does exist, and that, 
in aU probabiUty, I, the last of my race, must 
also endure it. My father, by an early death, 
escaped the fearful fate ; but if he had lived 
to his fortieth year — the age at which his 
progenitors were seized by the malady — ^he 
too must have become a maniac. 

I remember when and how I first became 
acquainted with the terrible secret. On the 
death of my father I was removed from the 
school where aU my eaily boyish years had 
been passed, and taken home. I was then 
about sixteen. Shortly after my return, my 
mother, by my guardian's advice, called rrie 
to the room wliich had been my father's 
study, and (after preparing my mind for the 
disclosure as well as her agitated feelings 
would i)ermit) told mo how the honible 
truth — till then carefuUy concealed from hep' 
by my father— had,, first, by delirious ravings 
in his last iUness,- afterwards, when he was 
no more, by his private papers, coine to her 
knowledge; how several pihysioians (to whom, 
as the same papers proved, the . case had 
been submitted) had unanimoi>ely decided 
that nothing could avert the icatastrophtf 
from him or his offspring ; and&wjjttjj^, 
•to whom shehad suice applied on mt o^alf, 
hsM^onpufcrea'M^'like opinion. 

As she procecided to recount all tliis, I saw, 
young though I was, how 'such a;h affliction 
would have iJtiined her, or any btlier true 
and loving woman, more than the loss of the 
object of her affection ; and mentally vowed 
that, however tempted, I would never 
marry. 

My poor father ! His moodiness and fits 
of gloom, my irritability and morbid sensi- 
tiveness, were now all explained. 

As may be supposed, the intelligence of 
my future fate fell on me with the force of a 
thunderbolt, and for the time crushed me ; 
but I gi-ew by degrees accustomed to regard 
it more calmly, though the gloom and bitter- 
ness of my spirit naturally increased. 

I had but one solace, I was fond of paint- 
ing, and to that art I now entirely devoted 
myself, to tlie exclusion of nearly every other 
study ; but my morbid tendencies' did not 
even in this desert me, for the subjects I 
chose were all of a mystical, preternatural, 
horrible, or fantastic natui-e. If I studied 
the human form divine, it was only to repro- 
duce it, distorted and rendered hideous, in 
the figures of demons, imps, gnomes, or 
other weird creatures of the poet's mind ; if 
I spent whole days in transferring a few of 
the beauties of English landscape to canvas, 
I bestowed whole weeks on imaginary goblin 
oaks, haunted springs, or enchanted caverns; 
while, in reading, it was still the same— fic- 
tion, especially of a dreamy and improbable 
character, impressed me far more than truth, 
romance than reality. My " beautifiil " was 
ever the unnatural — the reflection of my per- 
turbed and disordered spirit. 

Anatomy, of all the stepping stones to art, 
was my favorite study. In order to obtain 
beltsr opportunities of aoquii-ing a know- 
ledge of it, I went to London, and entered 
myself as a student at one of the hospitals ; 



where I was continually to be found, either 
in the dissecting-rooms, or the dead-house, 
drawing irom both natural and abnormal 
subjects, as if I had at last found the true 
end and object of my being. 

Wlule thus employed, a new fancy took 
possession of me, that of painting the dead 
in their shrouds, and at this I worked in- 
cessantly. 

The students thought me mad, though, 
but for something in my manner which re- 
pelled curiosity and forbade insult, I have 
little doubt that I should have formed ac. 
quaintance, or become the lutt of the class. 
As it was, I only inspired distrust and dread, 
and many a "first year's man" have I seen 
turn pale and retreat when he unthinkingly 
entered the dissecting room at an unusual 
hour, and found me alone with a "fresh 
subject." ,' ^^ 

The porter, moreover (who^was too much" 
at home with all kinds of horrors to be dis- 
comforted by anything), used to terrify the 
outpatients by pointing me out as the "young 
.painter-gentleman as pulled the stiff-uns 
about more than any six of the other stu- 
dents." 

My feehrigs at this period I can hardly 
analyse through the lapse of time ; but I 
think that (when I could spare any from the 
object that, engrassed, as. it were, my whole 
being) I perceived a kind of savage exulta- 
tion at the impression I produced, and en- 
•deavoured rather to increase tlian to diminish 
it. ' 

At last I thought I had studied enough, 
and determined to prepare a picture for ex- 
hibition at the Royal Academy. 

Edgar Poe'a works about this time made 
their first appearance in ' Englanid ; their 
"wild diablerie pleased me, and I deCided-on 
taking my subject from one of his tales or 
poems. After reading over and over again 
all I thought I should like to portray scenes 
from, I chose, as being least likely to revolt 
the lovers of the beautiful, and most suited 
to my own peculiar bias, the poem of 
"Lenore." 

My picture was very simple ;. merely the 
young girl lying dead, and her lover mourn- 
ing over her ; but to it I " devoted aU the 
energy of my mind and body, every result 
of my study, and all the poetic feeling of my 
soul. It was my first labored composition ; 
when completed, I sent it off, and sat myself 
down to wait patiently as I might for the 
result. 

Oh I my mother, but for thee, in the in- ' 
tense excitement of those days of hope -de- 
ferred, I must have maddened or died. ■ . 

The answer came at length ; I could not 
read it. I tossed it across the table to my 
mother, -who was as powerless as myself to 
embody it in language, but who looked her 
congratulations when she had glanced over 
it. My picture was accepted and com- 
mended.' 

The'day of the opening of the Exhibition 
arrived., I went to the rooms, which were 
already crowded. When I entered, at first 
I dare not approach my picture, fearing to 
be discovered as the artist, and taxed with 
the production of the scene ; but after a 
while I overcame this ridiculous and puerile 
fancy, and made my way towards the part 
of the room w;here it was : this I had seen 
and marked on my first entrance. An old 
lady and gentleman, with a young lady, pro- 
bably their daughter, were standing before 
it. As I came up, the young lady had just 
turned to her catalogue, and was reading, 



